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Connie's Other God 


Connie worships another god. It 
is not like the idols the heathen worship in 
Africa. 

Connie’s other god can hear and see and 
walk and talk. It is very clever. Let’s go 
and ask her about it. But I’m warning you, 
she may get cross. 

“Connie, tell us about this other god you 
worship.” 

“What other god?” says Connie. “I’m no 
heathen. I have no other gods!” 

“Oh, we meant Johnnie.” 

“Johnnie!” Connie blushes, then gathers 
her thoughts and snaps back, “If you’re 
calling Johnnie an idol I’m going to be 
mad.” 

“No, Connie, please don’t be angry. We 
know you don’t think of Johnnie as an idol. 
But perhaps, unknown to yourself, you are 
actually making him into another god. 
Would you mind if we ask you a few ques- 
tions?” 

“No.” Connie agrees, but sounds as 
though she thinks we are leading her into 
a trap. 

“What's that on your wrist, Connie?” 

“My watch.” 

“No, the other wrist.” 

“An identification bracelet. And what's 
wrong with that?” 

We by-pass her question for a moment 
and ask another. “Where did you get it?” 

“Johnnie gave it to me.” 

“What would happen if you didn’t wear 
it?” 

“Johnnie would think I didn’t like him, 
and he’d get mad at me.” 

“And it’s important that Johnnie think 
you like him?” 

“Of course.” 

“What does the Bible say about rings 
and bracelets and jewelry?” 

“Oh, you’re always harping on that. You 
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had a whole story in the JUNIOR GUIDE 
just a few weeks ago about wearing brace- 
lets. Wasn’t that enough? Why do you have 
to talk about them again?” 

“Did you read that article?” 

“Of course I did!” 

“And you're still wearing Johnnie’s 
bracelet?” 

Connie blushes. 

“Come on, Connie. Tell us. What does 
God say about bracelets and jewelry?” 

“He says we shouldn’t wear them.” 

“So Johnnie says, ‘Wear my bracelet,’ 
and God says, ‘Don’t wear the bracelet.’ 
Connie, which god are you serving?” 

“Johnnie’s not a god!” Connie’s eyes 
blaze. 

“Well, which of the two do you obey?” 

“I wear Johnnie’s bracelet because he 
asked me to and I like him.” 

“Doesn’t the Bible say that if we like 
Jesus we will keep His commandments? So 
when you wear the bracelet God asks you 
not to wear, doesn’t it look as if you like 
Johnnie more than you love Jesus? And 
isn’t that making a god out of Johnnie?” 

“Why do you have to say things like 
that about Johnnie? He isn’t trying to make 
me disobey God. He doesn’t want me to 
worship him.” 

“We are sure he doesn’t. The trouble is 
just that he hasn’t thought things through 
the way we've thought them through just 
now. He probably has never realized that 
when he asks you to wear that bracelet he 
is asking you to disobey God. Yet isn’t that 
what he is doing?” 

“Well, yes.” 

“And, Connie, you want to do what is 
right. You want Jesus to be the only God 
you serve. You have never thought about 
bracelets the way we've talked about them 
today. But now that we have talked about 
them, what are you going to do about that 
bracelet on your wrist?” 

Connie takes a deep breath. “I’m going 
to take it off.” She slips the bracelet past 
her fingers and drops it in her purse. “I'll 
give it back. But I do hope Johnnie under- 
stands.” 

God bless you, Connie. That wasn’t easy 
—but it was right. 


Your friend, 


loatense Wael? 














He got a punch in the face and a stone through 


the window, but 





LAZARUS LETS HIS LIGHT SHINE 


WHEN Lazarus saw the size of the boy 
that was walking toward him he sang 
a little louder. He needed to—to keep his 
courage up. 


“Wide, wide as the ocean, 
High as the heavens above; 
Deep, deep as the deepest sea, 
Is my Saviour’s love.” 


Lazarus is ten years old. He is an Ethi- 
opian, the son of the pastor of the Advent- 
ist mission in Dessie, Ethiopia. 

He was coming down the road from the 
church when he saw the boy walking to- 
ward him. His hands were deep in his 
pockets, and he sang still louder. 


"I though so unworthy 

Still am a child of His care 

For His Word teaches me 

That His love reaches me 
Everywhere .. .” 


The boy shouted to him, “What makes 
you Catholics so proud?” 
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Lazarus waited till they were closer, then 
answered, “I am not a Catholic. I am a 
Protestant.” 

Before he could finish what he was going 
to say, the larger boy hit him in the face. 
Lazarus fell to the ground, and in a moment 
both boys were in the dust fighting. 

After a short while Lazarus was able to 
get to his feet and asked, “Is that enough?” 

The other boy glumly muttered, “Yes.” 

Lazarus continued to tell him that he was 
a Seventh-day Adventist and explained 
something about our mission work. 


The boys walked up the hill together 
and then Lazarus said, “Tnastilene,” which 
means “good-by.” He turned and walked up 
to the gate of the compound where his 
father lives and called to the Sabana, who 
is the watchman, to open the door. It is the 
custom in Ethiopia to have fences or high 
walls surrounding a group of houses, with 
a watchman at the gate to let the people in. 
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Lazarus is in the upper right-hand corner, standing with the boys of the Dessie Sabbath school. 
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Ralph's Dead Beats 


By MAGGI MIDDLETON 


nian pushed the doorbell again. He 
rapped his fist on the door, then lis- 
tened. He could hear 
around inside. 

“Dead beats,” he muttered as he stomped 
off the porch and climbed on his bike to go 
home. 

“Mother! Mother!” he 
opened the door. 

“I’m on the porch ironing, Ralph. Come 
out here.” 


people moving 


called as he 


Ralph tossed the collection book on the 


table. “I don’t mind delivering papers, even 
on a rainy morning, but I sure don’t like 
dead beats—people who are home and 
won't answer the door because they owe you 
money.” Ralph’s voice rose in anger. 

“Now, Ralph, things certainly aren't as 
bad as the frown on your face. Pull up the 
chair by the window and sit down and tell 
me about it.” Mother rested the iron on end 
as she watched the eleven-year-old boy drag 
the chair up close. 

“You know the Thompsons who live a 
couple of blocks from here, don’t you?” 
Ralph asked. 

“No, I’ve just heard you mention them, 
and that’s all.” 

“They've been on my paper route for a 
couple of months and have always paid be- 
fore. This time I rang the bell and knocked, 
and they didn’t even answer the door. I 
could hear them inside, but they didn’t have 


nerve enough to come to the door.” 
stood up and paced the floor. 

“Perhaps there is some reason, Ralph, 
particularly if they have always paid be- 
fore. When you collected last month, didn’t 
they seem like nice people?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I’ve never 
really collected from them. Their daughter 
always comes to the door and pays me.” 
Ralph paused. “I don’t care. I’m just going 
to call the newspaper office and tell them 
to cut them off—never let anyone deliver 
to them—get the credit department after 
them. I’m mad.” 

“Well, Ralph, before you do all these 
terrible things, why don’t you make one 
more try at collecting? I know it is impor- 
tant to you to be paid, because you are saving 
to go to summer camp, but still, I want you 
always to make the extra effort to be fair.” 

“All right. But I know I’m wasting my 
time. If I don’t get them this time, I’m sure 
going to call.” 

Ralph hopped on his bike and rode over 
to the Thompson home. The little Thomp- 
son girl was jumping rope on the sidewalk 
out front. 


“Say, you. Is your mother or dad home?"® 


Ralph 





“Yes.” The girl didn’t even stop jumping. 
“Well, tell them I want to see them, 
please.” Ralph couldn't help being cross 


even with the little girl. 


“Oh, you're the paper boy.” The little 
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girl dropped her rope. “I'll get the money 
for you.” She started toward the door. 

“Well, thanks, but I'd like to talk with 
either your mother or dad and explain 
things to them.” Ralph walked behind the 
little girl, but his voice was loud. 


Ralph watched, fascinated, as the little girl ex- 
plained to her parents what it was he had come for. 
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“I'm afraid you can’t do that.” She turned 
and faced him. “You can explain to me.” 

“Listen, I’m in business for myself. And 
I'm not going to explain things to a kid.” 

The two stood on the porch—Ralph, in- 
dignant and angry, the little girl, hurt and 
quiet. 

“Are you going to get your parents?” he 
asked. “I can’t come back two or three times 
to collect one month’s paper money. I have 
football practice, chores at home, and 
schoolwork, and I’m too busy to have to 
come back just to collect. Your folks were 
here this afternoon. I heard them and they 
didn’t even answer the door.” 

“Mother and dad are deaf,” the little girl 
said. She didn’t seem such a little girl to 
Ralph any more. “They do not hear or speak. 
That is why I always take care of things like 
paper boys for them.” 

“Oh.” Ralph felt terrible. He couldn't 
think of anything to say. “I—I’m not really 
busy. Guess I was feeling ornery or some- 
thing.” 

She smiled at him. “Come in and I'll get 
your money.” 

He watched her as she talked to her par- 
ents with her hands—sign language. Then 
she turned to him. “Mother wants to know 
what date you will be by to collect. If she 
knows, then I'll always be here to hear you 
ring the bell.” 

“Around the twenty-fifth of each month, 
but it isn’t important—any more. If you're 
not here, I can come back.” He smiled at 
the mother and her smile said more than any 
words she might have spoken. 

“So long. Thanks.” Ralph rode his. bike 
slowly home. 

“Did you collect from the Thompsons?” 
mother asked. 

“Yes.” Ralph told her all that had hap- 
pened. 

“Do you suppose, Ralph, that if you had 
looked in the window and smiled, they 
would have felt your friendliness and kind- 
ness, when they couldn't hear an angry rap- 
ping on the door?” 

“I think you're right, Mother.” Ralph 
grinned at her. “Guess I've got a way to go 
yet on this understanding-people business.” 

“Yes, dear. But you're learning.” 
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Chapter 3: Beginning a Dreary Journey 


ESCAPE from SIBERIA 


By VIRGIL 


= last half of the long night dragged 
slowly by. Sleep was impossible because 
of the fearful cold. John’s teeth chattered 
uncontrollably. At length, the tiny lamp 
that burned in the corridor was extin- 
guished. Then the five imprisoned ministers 
could hear the rumble of streetcars passing 
over their heads, and knew that day had 
come. 

At length the cell door was pushed open 
by a guard who set a pail of hot water down 
on the floor and handed a small piece of 
black prison bread to each of the prisoners. 
Because of the filthy conditions in the cell, 
John found it impossible to eat anything. 
By noon, however, he was sufficiently hun- 
gty to partake of a small serving of the 
thin vegetable soup provided. 








ROBINSON 


The hours of the day seemed to go by as 
slowly as had those of the previous night. 
Surely, John thought, the leaders of the 
church would make some effort to secure 
his release. He had committed no crime. 
He did not realize that the orthodox priests 
had taken advantage of war conditions to 
stir up the government against all evangeli- 
cal preachers and workers. They were ac- 
cused of being spies, wishing to overthrow 
the government. 

When the evening meal was brought, 
John received extra food, which had been 
sent by church members who had tried all 
day in vain to get permission to speak with 
him. The next morning he was escorted to 
the reception room, where he found three 
of the faithful women from the church, 
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who had been allowed to see him, though 
the men were not. Although he was per- 
mitted to speak with them for only a few 
moments, his heart was cheered by the 
knowledge that he had not been forgotten. 

When darkness fell the second night, 
John was so exhausted that he slept in spite 
of the cold and the terrible surroundings. 
Next morning he and his companions were 
marched into the prison courtyard and were 
allowed to breathe the fresh, pure air for 
ten minutes. Then they were hurried back 
to their cell, where the guard informed them 
that they would be sent to the regular city 
jail that day. What could it mean? Where 
and how would it all end? When would 
they be released? 

Before being transferred to the city jail, 
the prisoners were informed of their sen- 
tence. Together with the four Baptist preach- 
ers, John was escorted into a small court- 
room. There was no trial, no formal accusa- 
tion was made against them, and no oppor- 
tunity given for defense. The judge looked 
at the prisoners standing before him and 
spoke slowly and distinctly. 

“You will be transported to Siberia to the 
settlement at Alatayevo, where you will re- 
main until such time as war conditions no 
longer prevail in our land.” 

The prisoners gazed at the judge in as- 
tonishment. They all knew that it might 
be years after the war ended before normal 
conditions returned to Russia. In stunned 
silence they were taken from the courtroom 
and driven to the city jail. Here they found 
a party of prisoners being made up, all of 
whom were to be transported to Siberia. 
They became a part of this group. 

Siberia! The very word made men shud- 
der! For many years the Russian Govern- 
ment had been using Siberia as a land of 
exile to which the worst criminals were sent. 
Thousands had been taken there, but few 
had ever returned. The settlements were 
few and far between. Thousands of lonely 
miles lay between the prison settlements 
and the civilized world. During the long 
winters, Siberia registered the lowest tem- 
peratures of any part of the world. Would 
John be able to endure the hardships of that 
land and return to his native country? 
Would he see his father and mother again, 
or his brothers and sisters? Would they be 


The hungry prisoners lunged for the bowl of soup. 
A guard stood by with a big club to beat them back. 


told of his fate and could they write to him? 
In that lonely hour the promises he had 
learned from God's Word filled his mind 
and brought comfort with them. Although 
not permitted to have a Bible with him, 
he rejoiced in the many texts he had com- 
mitted to memory. 

At the police station his blanket was taken 
from him. With little protection from the 
icy wind, John and his companions were 
marched through the city of Odessa to the 
jail, which lay several miles outside the 
city walls. After being searched and having 
all their money taken from them, they were 
taken to a cell that proved to be a very large 
room containing a crowd of criminals. Jeers 
and volleys of bad language greeted them 
as they were thrust inside the door. 

John and his friends had been in this 
room for about an hour when the door 
opened and more prisoners entered. Among 
them John recognized an Adventist evange- 
list by the name of Elias Goralic. They had 
worked together in years past. Goralic had 
been arrested on the same night as John, 
but had been taken to a police station in a 
different section of the city. John’s first joy 
at finding his friend soon gave way to sober 
thoughts as he realized that Goralic faced 
the same fate as himself. How fervently the 
two brethren prayed that they would not be 
separated on their long journey to Siberia. 

At noon the door again opened and two 
guards came in. One carried a great wooden 
bowl containing many gallons of thin soup 
in which there were a few pieces of potato, 
leaves of cabbage, and perhaps a cup of mil- 
let. Many of the prisoners seemed to go mad 
at the sight of the food and, falling upon 
the bowl, thrust their black filthy hands 
into it, seeking bits of vegetables and millet. 
One of the guards tried to drive them back 
by wielding his heavy stick, but with little 
success. The soup was at length divided 
among the prisoners, each receiving a small 
portion. After what he had seen, John found 
it impossible to drink his portion from the 
bowl. 

During the evening, extra food was once 
more provided for the Christian workers. 
Relatives of the Baptist ministers brought 
provisions to the jail. Although not permitted 
to speak to the prisoners, these relatives were 
told they might leave a good supper for the 
men, which they gladly did. The ministers 
gave a portion of their food to the leaders 
of the other prisoners, knowing that it would 
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all be taken from them by force if they did 
not do so. 

Shortly after their supper, a messenger 
came along the hall and paused outside the 
door to announce the names of those who 
would be sent forward the next morning 
on the long road into exile. All of the min- 
isters were named. They were pleased to 
hear this, as they would not be sorry to leave 
such a frightful den. 

“All out!” 

The command rang out next morning and 
those who were to go that day stepped from 
the cell. The usual search took place. Then 
iron chains were produced, and many of 
the prisoners had their hands shackled, oth- 
ers their feet. Just as John was being 
chained, word came that the religious pris- 
oners were not to be shackled. Out into the 
thick darkness of early morning they 
marched with a guard going ahead holding 
aloft a lighted torch. During the previous 
day heavy snow had fallen and melted, 
making marching difficult, but the soldiers 
with drawn swords drove the prisoners on 
through the mud and the darkness. A few 
of the older prisoners found it hard to keep 
up the rapid pace, but did their best, as 
anyone falling behind was severely kicked 
and beaten. 
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They came to a railway siding where a 
long, low railway car stood. There were 
only three or four small, heavily barred 
windows. Into this van they were herded, 
and the door was shut and fastened. An hour 
later the train began to move. No atten- 
tion was paid to the prisoners during their 
thirty-six-hour ride to the important city of 
Kiev, where they left the train and were 
marched to the city jail. As the evening meal 
had already been distributed before they 
arrived, the men had to go to bed supperless. 

In the morning they were summoned be- 
fore the breakfast hour came, so again they 
lost out on their meal. However, as they 
were leaving the gate of the prison they saw 
a bent old man who was handing a small 
loaf of bread to every prisoner. The guards 
later told John that this man’s only son had 
been exiled to Siberia many years before. 
In remembrance of him, the old man had 
met every band of exiles through the years 
who went through Kiev, and had shown 
them this small kindness, spending nearly 
all he owned in this way. 

Thus far during their journey, the four 
Baptists and the two Adventist ministers 
had been able to stay together. This was 
a source of comfort. Back to the railway sta- 


To page 19 





Skunk in 


HERE is a smell about this story, but I'm 

going to tell it anyway. 

My family and I live at the edge of what 
was once a booming lumber town in west- 
ern Washington. The town is gone. Only a 
post office, a railroad depot, and a few scat- 
tered houses remain. In the dry season water 
becomes scarce. 

The greater part of my spare time last 
summer was spent digging a new well, 
since our old one had gone dry. Then a long 
dry spell evaporated the last drop of water 
in even the new well. 

At last the refreshing rains of September 
came, and I peered down the empty hole 
almost every day, hoping against hope some 
water would drain in from above, even if 
it didn’t come up from below. Facts are, 








































































the Well 


By HORACE GATES 


that very thing happened. The small test 
hole in the center at the bottom filled with 
water. 

Slowly the water crept nearer to the 
edge of the well, until one morning only a 
rim of gravelly bottom remained. Surely 
there would soon be enough water to wash 
out a few clothes and maybe take a bath. 
For weeks we had been hauling water from 
the neighbor's place in ten-gallon milk 
cans. The old system of hauling water was 
O.K. in its day. I hauled water that way a 
good many years as a boy. But in our fast- 
moving age we need fast-moving water or 
we find ourselves under a pile of dust. 

A few minutes before time to leave to 
teach school one morning, I glanced toward 
the well. Rain had fallen hard the night 
before. I made a hopeful check on the water 
level. Prying up one of the cover boards I 
peered into the darkness. There it was in all 
its flowing beauty and liquid “fragrance” 
—a skunk! 

I looked at the skunk—and he looked at 
me with those small beady eyes. He started 
going in circles, and so did my mind. He 
wondered how he was going to get out, and 
I wondered the same. I found a long stout 
pole and lowered it carefully into the well, 
trying to make certain 1 would not annoy 
my new “friend.” 

The pole at last rested on the bottom. 
Cautiously I peeked over the edge to see 
how things were going, and to my horror 
saw that the pole was resting on Mr. Skunk 
and squashing him down against the wet 
gravel. Quickly I raised the pole just enough 
for him to free himself. But he didn’t. He 
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This is the well, and that is Bill checking to make 
sure the skunk hasn’t come back and fallen in again. 
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“It was through Nettie’s uncle, Vic, that I learned this story,” 


says the author. “Vic actually came on the scene in time to observe 


the remarkable ending.” 


AUNT MOLLY'S REDBIRD 


By MARJORIE ANDERSON 


—ghden hoped, with all her heart, that 
nothing would go wrong today, for this 
was the day of Ella May’s proposed visit, 
and Ella May was special. In fact, Nettie 
had hardly gotten over her surprise that 
Ella May would accept an invitation from 
her, for everyone knew that Ella May’s par- 
ents were among the wealthiest in town; 
and Nettie—— well, as she admitted to 
herself, she was just a country girl. 

Of course, Uncle Vic and Aunt Molly 
were just as sweet and kind to Nettie as her 
own parents would have been had they 
been living, but there could be no question 
that their ways were farm ways, and doubt- 
less very different from the fine town ways 
to which Ella May would be accustomed. 

Nettie knew that she wouldn’t have to 
worry about the supper, for Aunt Molly was 
as fine a cook as you would find anywhere, 
and there was rarely a county fair at which 
she did not carry off at least one blue rib- 
bon. In fact, thought Nettie, Aunt Molly 
could probably show Ella May’s mother a 
thing or two. 

No, what really worried Nettie was the 
fact that one could never be sure what 
Aunt Molly might be mixed up in. She 
had a heart of gold, and a very capable pair 
of hands, so that wherever there was sick- 
ness or trouble, there was Aunt Molly— 
birds, animals, children, yes, grownups too 
—it was all the same to her. 
ays Se sINEN payed ,‘Ayjoyy yuny ‘dg. ,, 
left for school that morning. “You haven't 
forgotten that Ella May is coming after 
school today, have you?” 

“Indeed no,” was the reply with one of 
Aunt Molly’s warm smiles. “I'll be looking 
for you.” And Nettie skipped off, reassured 
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that everything would probably be all right. 

As soon as she reached the school, Nettie 
sought out Ella May. “You haven’t forgotten 
about this afternoon?” she asked anxiously; 
and the smile that Ella May gave in return 
said as plainly as possible that Nettie was 
really a very privileged character to have 
Ella May visit with her. 

It was hard for Nettie to keep her mind 
on her work that day. What would Aunt 
Molly be doing now? she wondered. Would 
she be making that delicious date-and-nut 
bread for supper, and the golden sunshine 
cake that was so light it seemed to melt in 
your mouth? Would Uncle Vic have most 
of his chores done? Nettie hoped he real- 
ized that this was no ordinary schoolgirl’s 
Visit. 

It seemed an age till the teacher finally 
dismissed school that afternoon. Nettie 
slipped her arm through Ella May’s. “I hope 
you don’t mind the walk home,” she said, a 
little self-consciously. “It is always so pretty 
at this time of year. Besides,’ she added 
nervously, since Ella May had not answered, 
“Uncle Vic is usually too busy at this time 
of day to hitch up the horses to come and 
get me.” 

On the walk home, Ella May remained 
singularly unimpressed by the beauty of th 
countryside. Instead, she seemed much 
more interested in the impression she was 
making on Nettie by her recital of her 
mother’s troubles with the servants, and 
how tiring her mother found it shopping 
for just the right dresses for Ella May. 

“Aunt Molly makes my dresses,” said 
Nettie, quite without thinking, and im- 
mediately she knew that that was not the 
thing to say to Ella May. 














They had almost reached the rambling 
old farmhouse by now, and Nettie could 
hardly wait for the delicious smells that 
would most certainly be in the kitchen. That 
was something Ella May could not boast 
about. But as they neared the door Nettie’s 
heart started beating faster; the house 
seemed so very still; still, and yes, deserted. 

“Aunt Molly,” Nettie called, as they en- 
oo: the kitchen, and as there was no reply, 

she repeated the call more urgently, “Aunt 
Molly!” 

But wherever Aunt Molly was, she was 
not in the house. Nettie’s heart sank; there 
wasn’t even a sign of supper. 

“Aunt Molly must have been called 
away,” she said. “Let’s go outside and see if 
we can find her.” 

Ella May said nothing as she walked out 
of the house, but her expression indicated 
quite definitely that this was a very poor 
greeting for a visitor. 

Then suddenly, away down in the bushes 
by the barn, Nettie spotted something; 





something, or somebody, darting in between 
the bushes there. It couldn’t be, but yes, 
it was Aunt Molly. Nettie nearly died of 
embarrassment. Here was Aunt Molly com- 
ing toward them now, her hair and cloth- 
ing quite disheveled, but completely un- 
aware of her own appearance. In her 
cupped hands she carried something, some- 
thing that fluttered. Nettie knew without 
looking that it would be another injured 
bird. 

While Nettie was still wondering how 
Ella May would take the situation, Ella May 
spoke. “Who is that person? Is she the 
housekeeper?” 

Nettie managed a laugh. “Yes, she is our 
housekeeper all right,” and as Aunt Molly 
approached, she added, “Aunt Molly, this 
is Ella May. Ella May, this is my aunt.” 

Aunt Molly flashed them a warm smile. 
“I’m very happy to meet you,” she said to 
Ella May, and then to both girls, “This is a 
poor sort of welcome for two hungry school- 

To page 16 
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Nettie screamed, and the peddler grabbed her around the shoulder and clamped a hand over her mouth. 
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| ange February morning when Mrs. Falk- 
ner told Kathy to put on some warm 
clothes and get Larry and Martin, the air 
was more than cold. It was full of water 
and ice and snow and bitterness and it cut 
through Kathy like a knife, as she looked 
in all the likely places for her two brothers. 
The trouble was, boys eight and two years 
old usually got into unlikely places and not 
the likely ones at all. That was why dad so 
often said, “Start looking in the unlikely 
places first and you are bound to find them 
quicker.” 

Kathy went to Omars’ house; they had 
not been there. 

She forced her way against the wind to 
the second-hand store where the boys liked 
to look at Jim Hanson's latest “good junk,” 
as they called his wares. They were not at 
Jim Hanson’s, looking at the latest “good 
junk.” They weren't at Tid Chapman’s, 
either, and they weren't at Clovers’, but 
Tom Clover said he had seen them pass 
about half an hour ago, and it looked as 
though they might be headed for Budger’s 
Pond. 

Kathy drew her coat tighter around her 
twelve-year-old frame and hurried along, 
wondering what on earth Larry and Martin 
would find to do at Budger’s Pond on a 
bleak day like this. It wouldn’t be any fun 
at all. Ponds were for summer, for canoes 
and sailboats. This was winter. And the 
wind—brrr! She shivered as she ran. 

She tried to keep her mouth shut, but the 
running forced her to pant, and the cold air 
slipped down inside until she ached from 
her throat clear down to her tummy. Why 
on earth couldn’t boys have enough sense to 
stay home when the weather was so cruel? 

As she neared the pond she saw two small 
figures standing on the bridge that spanned 
the water. Everybody used the bridge for a 
short cut into town. That is, everybody who 
walked used it. It cut off a quarter of a 
mile to the shopping center of Northridge. 
She looked harder, then she knew that the 
two boys were not her brothers after all. She 
walked past the bridge and was just about 
ready to give up and go somewhere else to 
look when she spotted them—and screamed. 

Her hair stood on end. Larry and Martin 
were out in the middle of the pond. True, 
the pond was frozen, but the ice was thin. 

“Come back!” she shouted. It was too 
late. Little Larry darted ahead of Martin, 
the ice cracked, and Larry went down. 
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RESCUE 


“Help! Help!” Kathy cried. 

But she knew there was no use to call for 
help. The pond was deserted except for the 
four small boys—the two on the bridge and 
the two on the pond. 

Martin was running about, screaming for 
someone to come. Any minute, she feared, 
he too would crack the ice and go under. 
She shouted to him to go to the road im- 
mediately. For once he did what she told 
him without arguing. He sat on the bank, 
wailing at the top of his lungs, “I want 
Larry. I want Larry. Somebody get Larry.” 

Kathy didn’t waste the energy it would 
take to comfort him. All her concentration 
was needed to save Larry. As she ran she 
threw off her overcoat. Then she remem- 
bered she had on her rubber boots. She slid 
to a halt and dragged them off. Then she 
was running forward again, in her stockings, 
slithering here and there. When she 
reached the place where Martin had been 
prancing about, the ice cracked and she 
plunged in too. 

Desperately she tried to keep her eyes on 
Larry. He had been bobbing up and down. 
Several times she had seen his red wool cap 
appear above the surface. She knew that any 
time might be the last time. 

“O God, help me!” she cried, salty tears 
falling on her cheeks and feeling as if they 
froze the moment they popped out. “Help 
me to find him if he doesn’t come up again.” 

The cold of the ice and the water under- 
neath made her ache all over. She struggled 
forward in some kind of strange swimming 
stroke, and the ache became a dull numb- 
ness. She couldn’t talk to God now, but she 
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Any girl who tried to rescue Larry would have been 
a heroine. But there was a special reason why the 
kind stranger admired Kathy for going after the boy. 
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JE on BUDGER'S POND 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


knew He could hear the unformed words 
that got bottled up in her throat. Every 
moment was frantic and filled with prayer. 
Never mind the pain, just so long as she 
would see that red cap once more. Just so 
long as she could grab hold of that poor 
little brother. Just so long as she could take 
him back to mother. Poor mother. She had 
no idea what she had sent Kathy to do! 

There was the red cap! Kathy plunged 
forward and grabbed the child in her arms. 
He felt to her as though there was no life 
left in him. He looked lifeless, too. But 
then, there was practically no feeling left 
in her own arms, so how could she judge? 

Now that she had got him, she knew she 
didn’t have enough strength to take him to 
the shore. She didn’t see how she could 
make it back, even by herself. 
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At that moment a big strong arm 
wrapped itself around her and steadied her 
in the water. She screamed in surprise. 
Then she looked up. She was being held by 
a complete stranger, but his face was kind 
and good, and she relaxed. 

“Where did you come from?” she asked. 
Then she added, “I know, God must have 
sent you.” 

The man seemed puzzled, but all he did 
for answer was to take Larry from her arms 
and tumble him into a rowboat. Then his 
strong arms closed around her trembling 
body and he lifted her ‘gently into the boat, 
too. 

He took off his jacket and shirt and 
wrapped them around the little boy. His 
face was grim. He told Kathy to keep the 
warm clothes tight around Larry so the wind 
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would not blow them off. He didn’t speak 
again. He put all his strength into the long 
strokes of the oars, smashing away through 
the same channel which he had made on 
his way to the rescue. 

As soon as they were at the bank he 
ordered Kathy out of the boat and into his 
car, which was patked nearby. He put 
Larry on the back seat and worked hard on 








MY AMBITION 


By NONA KEEN DUFFY 


| want to be brave like Washington, 
And honest, loyal, true; 

I want to be kind to everyone 
And fair in all | do! 


So I'll be loyal to my friends, 
And to my home and school; 

I will be honest in my speech, 
And keep the Golden Rule! 


1 will not cover up mistakes, 
Denying what I've done; 

1 want to be thankful all my life 
And be like Washington! 
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him for many minutes, pumping water 
from his lungs and chafing him to warmth 
again. Kathy couldn’t watch. She shut her 
eyes and gulped back the tears and prayed 
that the man would be able to give Larry 
back the life that seemed so nearly gone. 
At last there was a gurgling sound, and a 
tiny cry. 

Kathy waited a few more minutes before 
she dared to look. The man’s eyes met hers. 
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“He’s going to make it!” he told her, and 
she wondered how a stranger could be so 
happy about someone that didn’t belong to 
him. He couldn’t know how she felt. It 
wasn't possible. 

She got into the back seat and held the 
shirt and coat about Larry. She told the man 
where she lived and how to get there. Before 
they arrived home she remembered poor 
little Martin. He must be still sitting by the 
pond. 

“Never mind,” the man said. “We must 
get this little guy home first. He’s going to 
need a lot of care for a long time. Martin 
will be as good as gold in no time at all, 
just as soon as he gets over his fright.” 

When Kathy’s shyness wore off, she said, 
“Tell me how you got to Larry and me. You 
weren't anywhere about when I first came 
to Budger’s Pond. I’m sure you weren't.” 

“No,” he said. “I don’t even belong to 
these parts. I was just passing through, and 
happened to look out on the pond. I heard 
the bigger boy screaming and I saw you 
running. I jammed on the brakes and ran 
for the pond. Then I saw the boat pulled up 
on the bank and figured it would be a big 
help in getting you both back to shore. I 
didn’t know what you were going after till 
I was in the boat. Then I saw the red cap 
bob above the icy water.” 

Kathy was silent for a moment. “God 
sent you,” she said quietly and simply, in 
a way that seemed she did not expect him 
to answer, but he did answer. “Looks like 
it,” he said, uncomfortably. 

When they reached the brown house on 
Eleventh Street and Mrs. Falkner opened 
the door, her face went as white as a sheet. 

“He’s going to be all right, ma'am,” the 
man comforted her. “If you'll show me 
where your telephone is I'll call a doctor 
while you take care of the little boy.” 

Kathy took him to the living room, 
where the telephone was, and showed him 
where they kept the doctor’s number along 
with the firehouse number and the police 
officer's number, taped on the front of the 
telephone book, and written in big red 
numbers. 

While the doctor was coming, Kathy 
slipped away and changed into warm 
clothes, but even then her teeth still chat- 
tered. When she returned, her mother and 
the stranger were bending over Larry, who 
lay very white and still on the couch in the 
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A Football and a Fight 


By TOM TUCKER 


(HUCK was walking along the sidewalk 
toward school when he first saw Pete 
Williams. He started to say Good morning, 
but changed his mind. 

Pete looked up when Chuck neared. He 
said nothing. The two did not so much as 
look at each other as they walked along. 

Chuck frowned. Yesterday had been a 
bad day. Chuck had beaten Pete in the spell- 
down, at two games during recess, and in a 
bike race the boys had had after school. 
Pete, naturally, had been upset because he 
lost so often. And he’d said some ugly things 
to Chuck. 

This had made Chuck angry, and in an- 
other minute the two boys were fighting. 
One of the older boys had broken them up, 
and they both left for home, not speaking. 

They were still not speaking when they 
reached the school. Pete went directly to 
the classroom. Chuck remained outside a 
few minutes, talking with some of the fel- 
lows. Then the bell rang and they all hur- 
ried inside. 

It was during the morning recess that 
Chuck saw the football. It was a fine one, 
lying near the bicycle rack. He walked over 
and picked it up. He’d been wanting a foot- 
ball. He could play catch after school with 
one if he had it, and on Sundays when some 
of his friends came over. But so far he hadn’t 
saved enough money to buy one. 





Then he noticed the initials, P. W., in 
black ink in the leather on one side. P. W. 
would be Pete Williams. Chuck frowned. 
With a little work, a fellow could rub out 
those initials. 

“Hey, Chuck!” 

He looked up, guiltily. But it was only 
one of the boys calling him to join a game. 
“Just a minute!” he shouted back. 

He held the ball gingerly, now, and ran 
his tongue over his lips. What should he 
do? It would serve Pete right if he kept it. 
After all, Pete should have been more sport- 
ing the day before. It would teach him a 
lesson in sportsmanship. 

But then Chuck laughed at himself. Who 
was he kidding? It would be stealing, to 
take the ball. He looked across the play- 
ground and saw it filled with students play- 
ing games. 

He spotted Pete at the far end, and hold- 
ing the football carefully in one hand, as 
his brother had shown him, he started to- 
ward the boy. 

Pete was busily playing kickball. Chuck 
waited until after he had had his turn, and 
run home. As Pete stood, catching his 
breath, Chuck approached him. “Pete?” 

“Yeah? What do you want?” Pete asked, 
not even looking up. He didn’t see the ball. 

For a moment Chuck was tempted to turn 
away and say nothing. But then: “I found 
your football.” 

Pete jerked his gaze up, now, then at the 
football. “Hey! Where'd you find it? I’ve 
been looking all over for it!” Pete eagerly 
reached for it, and Chuck let him take it. 

“It was lying near the bicycle rack,” 
Chuck said. 

“Funny. I thought I looked there,” Pete 
said, turning the ball over several times. 


P. W. This must be Pete Williams’ ball. With a bit of 
work, Chuck reasoned, he could erase those letters. 
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Then he looked up, and his eyes narrowed: 
“You sure you found it?” he asked suspi- 
ciously. “Or did you take it?” 

Chuck almost lost his temper. Pete was 
accusing him of stealing the ball! But, re- 
membering to be calm, he replied, “I found 
it, Pete.” 

Pete looked at him for a moment and 
then, as if reaching a conclusion, nodded 
his head: “Yes, I guess you did. Well, 
thanks!” 

“That's O.K.!” Chuck smiled. 

Pete frowned and stared for a moment at 
the dust at their feet. “Say, Chuck, about 
yesterday: 4 

“Yes?” 

“Well, we're still friends and everything, 
are—aren’t we?” Pete looked up. “I mean, 
I know we had that little fight, and 7" 

“Of course we are!” Chuck said. 

“Swell! I—I guess I should be more sport- 
ing. I was just mad yesterday,” Pete said. 
“But I’ve been sorry ever since.” 

“That's all right. I understand.” 

“Hey, why don’t you join us at kick- 
ball?” Pete asked. 

“No. I’m already playing with a couple 
of the fellows down at the other end of the 
playground.” 

“Then maybe we can work up a game at 
noon,” Pete suggested. “After lunch.” 

“Sure, Pete. A good idea!” Chuck agreed. 

Then he headed back, grinning. It gives 
a fellow a good feeling to know he did the 
right thing, he thought to himself, a very 
good feeling. 











Rescue on Budger’s Pond 
From page 14 


kitchen. The doctor’s car drew up in front, 
and Mrs. Falkner ushered him in. 

He examined Larry and said he would have 
to be taken to the hospital, but assured them 
he would soon be well. The doorknob 
turned slowly, and Martin crept in. His 
face was blue with cold and anxiety. Kathy 
ran over and put her arm about him. “He’s 
going to be all right,” she whispered. “The 
doctor said so.” 

Martin began to cry afresh. Kathy led 
him to his room and tucked him into bed. 
When she came back to the kitchen again 
it was in time to hear the stranger tell the 
doctor he would take mother and Larry to 
the hospital. While mother was bundling 
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her little boy up, the stranger walked over 
to Kathy. 

He said, over his shoulder to the doctor, 
“Doctor, this girl is going to need some 
care, too. You see, she went through that 
ice and water to save her brother.” 

He ran his hand down Kathy's right arm 
to shake her hand, just to make a little 
extra emphasis when he said, “You were a 
brave girl.” His eyes met hers, and she read 
there the greatest astonishment she had 
ever seen a man express. He looked over to 
the doctor, who had not missed his action. 
He nodded understandingly, and said, very 
quietly, almost reverently, “Yes, I know. I 
helped her to come into the world. She 
never did have a hand there.” 





Aunt Molly’s Redbird 
From page 11 


girls, but the Perkins boy broke his arm this 
morning and Mother Perkins wasn’t much 
use for taking care of the rest of her family 
after that.” She half opened her cupped 
hands. “Then, see here. Did you ever see 
such a beautiful redbird? Looks as if he’s 
broken his wing. I had quite a time catch- 
ing him, but the cats would have had him if 
he’d been left to hop around. There, he’s 
quieting down now. Nettie child, you help 
me fix a box for him, and then we'll have 
some supper.” 

Nettie gave a despairing look at Ella May. 
She couldn’t explain Aunt Molly to Ella 
May, any more than she could explain Ella 
May to Aunt Molly. Soon she had a little 
shoe box filled with hay, and some crumbs 
and water. 

Aunt Molly gently placed the bird in it; 
then suddenly it seemed to dawn on her 
that something was wrong. She looked at 
Nettie’s stricken face, then at the super- 
cilious Ella May, whose silence was more 
eloquent than words. 

Her face softened. “You two girls go 
visit awhile in the parlor. I'll have supper in 
a very short time.” 

Ella May followed Nettie to the parlor 
where she asked, “Is your aunt some sort of 
a nurse?” 

Nettie’s face flushed. “She’s just a very 
good neighbor to people in trouble,” she 
replied defensively, wishing she didn’t have 

To page 18 


























GEORGE WASHINGTON 


and the Enemy’s Dog 





By LAURA ALICE BOYD 





A‘ ONE time during the Revolutionary 
War, Washington was camped at Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey, while General Howe, 
the leader of the British forces, was in New 
York City, twenty or more miles away. 

One day there was rejoicing in the Amer- 
ican camp, as an officer came to General 
Washington in triumph. Some soldiers had 


just found General Howe's dog wandering 
around in the camp. The officer brought 
the beautiful animal to the commander. 

The men were jubilant. They all knew 
how much General Howe thought of his 
fine pointer, and some of the soldiers 
thought it served him right to lose his dog. 
Some, indeed, who were a bit superstitious 
thought this was a sure omen of victory, and 
that the dog had deserted his master because 
he wished to be on the winning side. 


Washington, however, did not share eéi- 
ther view. He ordered the dog fed and 
cared for, then asked for a flag of truce and 
sent the dog back to its master with a note, 
in which he congratulated General Howe 
on having such a fine dog and expressed his 
pleasure at being able to unite master and 
dog again. 

That is the story, and it seems to be quite 
true. But there is something strange about 
it. Why should General Howe’s dog swim 
the Hudson River and then travel those 
twenty miles to Washington’s headquarters? 
Dogs will work harder than that to seek out 
their masters, but why should a dog seek 
out a stranger, and this particular stranger 
at that—his master’s enemy? The only an- 
swer seems to be that some overzealous 
American soldier had a chance to pick up 
the dog, then ferried it across the river and 
brought it to the camp in a wagon, thinking 
this was a fine way to torment General 
Howe. But George Washington sent the 
dog back. 

Little men try to prove they are great by 
doing mean, selfish things. Big men prove 
they are great by doing kind, generous 
things. 
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Aunt Molly’s Redbird 
From page 16 


to feel apologetic on Aunt Molly’s behalf. 
If only this could have happened some 
other day. 

In spite of the strained atmosphere the 
next hour passed quickly, as the two girls 
looked at Nettie’s collection of picture post 
cards and books. Then Aunt Molly was 
calling them, “Come along to supper.” And 
Nettie felt that things should be better now. 

When she saw the table, she knew that 
her hopes were justified, for there was ev- 
erything that Nettie liked best: crisp nut 
patties with a tempting cranberry relish, 
and the coolest tossed green salad you ever 
saw, and golden brown biscuits freshly hot 
- from the oven. And Nettie could recognize 
some of Aunt Molly’s best strawberry pre- 
serves. And weren't those some of Aunt 
Molly’s prize-winning peaches? 

But the meal was not a success. Ella 
May replied when spoken to, but otherwise 
contributed nothing to the conversation. 
The only comfort poor Nettie had was that 
at least Ella May sampled everything in 
sight. Whatever else she might have to say, 
she couldn’t complain about the way she had 
been fed. It was a relief when the meal was 
finally over and Ella May’s father arrived to 
take her home. 

Ella May thanked Aunt Molly politely, 
barely included Nettie in her good-by, and 
then was gone. Nettie turned and went into 
the kitchen and sank down in a chair. Well, 
it had happened. Ella May had come right 
at the wrong time, and that would be the 
end of any friendship between the two 
girls. Nettie felt too sick even to cry. 

Aunt Molly looked at her niece’s dis- 
couraged face. “Seems to me that you're 
fretting over something that’s not even 
worth fretting about,” she observed calmly. 

“Oh, Aunt Molly, you don’t understand. 
I wanted everything special for Ella May. 
She doesn’t understand about sick birds and 
animals.” 

“That’s her loss, I’m sure. Any girl who 
despises kindness to God’s dumb creatures 
hasn’t much real friendship to offer.” And 
as Nettie didn’t reply, she added, “Look, 
the little bird has perked right up. We'll 
keep him till his wing is mended. Then he'll 
be ready to fly away on his own.” 

And indeed, it wasn’t many days before 
the bird was flying around the house. He 
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seemed to know that Aunt Molly was his 
friend, and would come and light on her 
shoulder as she worked around the kitchen. 
Before long, he was ready to fly outside. 
Aunt Molly opened the door, then took the 
bird in her hands and released him outside. 
There was a flutter of red as the bird soared 
to the nearest tree. He flew from branch to 
branch, then from tree to tree, enjoying his 
new freedom, but in a few minutes he came 
back to the kitchen door and flew inside. 

Now Nettie, while she was glad that the 
bird had recovered, could never quite forget 
that he had cost her her friendship with 
Ella May, till one day something happened. 

Nettie had come home from school at the 
usual time and, as Aunt Molly was not yet 
back from sewing meeting, she began prep- 
arations for supper. Presently there was a 
knock on the door. Nettie opened it and 
there stood the peddler from whom Aunt 
Molly often bought her cottons and other 
dry goods. 

“My aunt isn’t here,” said Nettie. 

“Not here, huh?” The man’s face took on 
a cunning look, and Nettie instinctively 
stepped back. “Then perhaps you would 
like to buy something from my ‘tele- 
scope’.” 

“No indeed,” said Nettie, whose legs for 
some reason or other were shaking now. 
“[—my aunt buys all that sort of thing.” 

“Perhaps I come in and wait? Nice and 
warm in kitchen.” 

Nettie glanced down the road. There 
wasn’t a soul in sight. Uncle Vic was away 
down at the barn and wouldn't be able to 
hear her even if she shouted. “No,” she 
said as she reached to close the door, but the 
man was too quick for her, and with his foot 
inside the door started to push his way in. 
Nettie let out one scream, but the man 
clapped his hand over her mouth. 

Then suddenly, there was a streak of red 
through the air, as Aunt Molly’s redbird flew 
straight for the man’s face, pecking, aiming 
for his eyes. The man’s arm went up in 
defense, but the bird attacked and attack 
again, till the peddler turned and ran, wit 
the bird still pursuing him. 

When Aunt Molly returned home, Nettie 
was still shaking, and the bird was perched 
on the back of a chair watching her. As 
she stammered out the story, tears came. “It 
took your redbird,” she said finally, “to show 
me that the things that really matter are 
kindness and thoughtfulness for others.” 








Lazarus Lets His Light Shine 
From page 3 


While Lazarus was waiting for the gate 
to be opened, he did not see the larger boy 
pick up a stone the size of a baseball. When 
the gate opened, the stone shot through 
the air over Lazarus’ head and shattered 
the living room window. The boy disap- 

eared, and no one at the mission was ever 
ble to find him again. 

In some parts of the world it is not easy 
to be a Seventh-day Adventist. Several times 
our pastor’s home here in Dessie has been 
stoned. On one occasion, twenty-one mem- 
bers of one of our mission churches were in 
prison at the same time. The powerful state 
church had put them there. It was during 
the harvest season, and these members were 
farmers. Without anyone to watch their 
fields, the monkeys were able to come in 
and destroy much of their crops. However, 
the Lord was with our faithful believers, and 
the government gave an order to have them 
released. 

Lazarus is one of more than a hundred 
boys and girls who attend our Sabbath 
school. About 75 per cent of these come 
from Mohammedan homes. Let us pray that 
these boys and girls may continue to have 
the courage to let their lights shine for 
Jesus. 





Escape From Siberia 
From page 8 


tion they were marched from the Kiev jail, 
to continue their journey by train. 

The next major stop was Kursk, and there 
they underwent some of their worst trials. 
The conditions in this jail were absolutely 
indescribable. The cell was fearfully damp 
and cold, and the only way the men could 
keep from freezing to death was to run 
around the room constantly. They begged 


* @: local inspector for a few pieces of wood 
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they would not have to lie on the asphalt 
floor, but he said he could do nothing for 
them. In desperation they placed some of 
their coats on the floor and lay down close 
together to help keep one another warm. 
At times one would lie on top of the other. 

The thought of facing such conditions 
for a week filled them with alarm. Yet the 
guard assured them that they would be there 
at least that long, probably longer. Every 





“WINDS” 

March 

1. Ps. 135:7 Where wind comes from 

2. Job 28:28 True wisdom 

3. Job 37:23. God is excellent in power 

4. Prov. 30:5  God’s word is pure 

5. Prov. 11:1 The Lord delights in honesty 
6. Isa. 22:23 Asa nail in a sure place 

7. John 3:8 Wind represents Holy Spirit 








member of the group developed rheumatism, 
and their throats and ears suffered. Prayer 
was their only comfort. 

Nine terrible days and nights passed, and 
still they were alive. On the tenth day they 
implored the warden to give them a dif- 
ferent cell. The same day brought the state 
inspector to the jail. One brief look at John 
and his companions told him that the men 
could not live much longer under such 
conditions, so he ordered their removal to a 
better cell. Still they stayed for many more 
weeks in Kursk. Later on they were to un- 
derstand why God had permitted that long 
delay on their journey. 

(To be continued) 


Skunk in the Well 
From page 9 


was completely deflated and just lay mo- 
tionless. I nudged him into the water with 
the end of the pole. The cold shock revived 
him, and he went back to circling around 
and around in search of some way out of the 
strange prison. 

I left for school, knowing full well that 
the skunk wouldn't climb the pole and get 
out, even if that was what the pole was 
there for. Skunks just don’t do that. 

With school over and me home again, I 
had the solution. Just put a long string 
through the pulley we had used to haul up 
dirt during digging operations, and attach 

To page 22 
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Theme for first quarter: “Lessons From God's Great Book of Nature" 


X—Grass 


(MARCH 7) 


Memory VERSE: “Wherefore, if God so clothe 
the grass of the field, which to day is, and to 
morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much 
more clothe you, O ye of little faith?’ (Matthew 
6:30). 

SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read Psalm 147:7-15. Read over the memory 
verse several times, thinking of its meaning. 
Continue memorizing it as you do your daily 
lesson assignment through the week. 


SUNDAY 
God Clothes the Earth With Living Green 


Open your Bible to Psalm 147. 


As God called forth the wonders of creation 
He followed a carefully worked-out plan. Before 
He made living creatures to enjoy the earth, 
to swim in the sea, to fly in the air, He prepared 
the way for them. They would need food to sus- 
tain them, so He placed on the earth that which 
would nourish them before He brought forth 
His living creatures. Read about what God 
created on the third day, after He had called 
forth the dry land. You will find it in verses 
8 and 9. 

“And God saw that it was good.” The surface 
of the earth must have looked very bare and 
bleak before the living garment of green clothed 
it with beauty. The grass that God called forth 
covered the surface of the earth and made a 
wonderful backdrop for the colorful embroidery 
of the flowers of every shade and tint. Have you 
ever thought how drab the earth would look if 
the grass were gray or brown, or how intoler- 
ably bright it would be if God had made it 
orange or red? Green is restful and pleasant 
to look at. Could God have chosen better? 

We think of grass sometimes—well, just grass, 
after all. But did you know that there are about 
five thousand varieties of grass? There are the 
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pasture grasses, such as blue grass, couch grass, 
timothy grass, Bermuda grass, foxtail grass, as 
well as the grasses that we call grains or cereals. 
No wonder David wrote about the greatness of 
the One who designed and created the lovely 
and the useful things of the earth, “Sing unto 
the Lord with thanksgiving; . . . who maketh 
grass to grow upon the mountains” (Ps. 147: 
7: Oe: 

For further reading: Early Writings, p. 39, 
par. 3. 

THINK of the gentle beauty of the grass that 
covers the earth. 

GIVE THANKS for this garment of loveliness. 


MONDAY 
Grass for the Service of Man and Beast 


Open your Bible to Psalm 104. 

But God had more in mind than making the 
earth a beautiful place when He covered it 
with grass and plants and trees. Verse 14 will 
tell you for what else He created grasses. 

How many animals can you name that depend 


on grass for food? Cattle, sheep, horses, goats@®& 
as well as the wild animals of the field an }) 


jungle feed on grasses of different kinds. 

When God outlined His plans for His chosen 
nation, Israel, and told His people what He 
would do for them if they lived in harmony 
with His laws, He promised them many things. 
“And I will send grass,” He said, “in thy fields 
for thy cattle, that thou mayest eat and be 
full” (Deut. 11:15). 

Although we do not eat grasses such as the 
animals eat, we are dependent on many members 
of the grass family for our food. Rice, wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley, and sugar cane are all 
members of the grass family. 

In the psalm that everyone knows best, the 
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shepherd psalm, we are told about the shep- 
herd making his sheep lie down in the green 
pastures. This is a fitting illustration of the 
way God leads us, His sheep, to that which is 
needful and good for us. 


For further reading: Early Writings, p. 18, 
ner, %. 

TxInk how much animals and men depend 
on the grass for food. 


Give THANKS for this life-giving gift. 


TUESDAY 
Grass is Short-lived 


Open your Bible to James 1. 

Grass has a comparatively short life. As the 
Bible describes it, “In the morning it flourisheth, 
and groweth up; in the evening it is cut down, 
and withereth” (Ps. 90:6). 

Man’s life is compared to grass. The Bible 
reminds us that it is foolish to take pride in 
the fact that we are rich or famous or powerful, 
for all life comes to an end, and man’s life, like 
the grass, is cut down and usually forgotten. 
Read verses 10 and 11 and see what Jesus has 
to say about the rich man and how he will 
soon be forgotten. 

The things that will endure are not the things 
the world has to offer, but faith in God, love for 
Jesus, and taking hold upon eternal life. If we 
have these things, then we shall have eternal 
life, but if we put our trust in the things the 
world hoids out, we have only one short life, 
and it will be of no more consequence than the 
grass that grows up in the morning and is cut 
down at night. Pilate and Herod and Annas and 
Caiaphas were rich and powerful men in their 
time, but no one holds their memory dear now, 
while Jesus, the poor Man whom they con- 
demned, has been loved and worshiped in every 
generation, and His Word goes on forever. “‘The 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth,” Isaiah tells 
us: “but the word of our God shall stand for 
ever” (Isa. 40:8). 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
548, par. 1. 

THINK! Are you making sure of eternal life 
now? 


Pray that your life may count for eternity. 
WEDNESDAY 
Christ Speaks About Grass 


Open your Bible to Luke 12. 


Jesus was always trying to teach His followers 
to put the right value on spiritual things. So 
many of them were concerned with the things 
of their physical life. What were they going to 





wear? What could they eat? Many of them 
worried about the future and whether they 
would have enough to live on. Jesus wanted 
them to understand that their physical life was 
not the most important thing. Read what He 
said in verse 23. 

He told the story of a rich man who had 
everything he needed, and much more. He 
planned to pull down his barns so that he could 
build better and bigger ones. He planned to 
retire with a good bank balance, but the very 
night when he made these plans he died. Like 
the flower of the grass, he had been cut down. 
He had neglected the things that would have 
brought him eternal life. 

To those who were thinking only in terms of 
the things of this life, Christ had a message. 
He locked down at the beautiful waving grass. 
It did not plan and worry and fret, yet it was 
clothed with beauty. Read the lesson that Jesus 
drew from the grass for the anxious, troubled 
people who were listening to Him, in verse 28. 

To those who have only a little faith, the grass 
has a message. The same God who gives beauty 
and life to the grass will take care of the chil- 
dren He made and loves. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 81, par. 1 (1923 ed., p. 82, par. 1). 

THINK! Have you ever looked at a field of grass 
and thought of the message Christ gave through 
it? 

Pray to have faith in your heavenly Father’s 
care for your needs. . 


THURSDAY 
Lessons We Can Learn From Grass 


Open your Bible to Hosea 14. 

We can learn many things from the grass that 
covers the earth if we let ourselves think about 
it sufficiently. 

Grass has a wonderful way of taking hard 
treatment. You can push your mower up and 
down and round and round the lawn, and al- 
though you cut off the tops of the blades of 
grass, the shortened spears will spring up as 
straight and firm as before. Grass can be 
smothered with inches or even feet of snow, but 
when it clears away, the grass is still there, 
alive and active. So the Christian can suffer 
every kind of abuse and ill-treatment, but if his 
faith in God is strong, he will spring up again 
completely revived. The prophet Hosea refers 
to this quality in one member of the great grass 
family—corn. Read in verse 7 what he says 
about it. No doubt he had seen heavy rainstorms 
beat down upon the cornfields and noted how 
the corn would revive and spring up again. 

“Do not be troubled because you have not 
great virtues” writes Henry Ward Beecher, 





“God made a million spears of grass where He 
made one tree.” Just as the little spears of 
grass play an important part in soil conserva- 
tion, so each of us, with our small talents, has 
an important part to play in God’s scheme to 
preserve the world. 

For further reading: The Ministry of Healing, 


. 289. 

TuInk! When someone says or does something 
hurtful to you, do you spring up again and 
go on as before? 

Pray to be so rooted that you do not take 
offense at the things others do or say. 


FRIDAY 


Check up on your knowledge of the lesson by 
answering these questions. Look up any answers 
you do not know. 

1. On what day of creation did God make vege- 
tation? (Gen. 1:11-13.) 

2. For what purpose did God make grass to 
grow? (Ps. 104:14.) 

3. Name some of the grass family that we 
— on for food. (Monday’s assignment.) 

Name a psalm that refers to the use of 
grass for a domestic animal. (Monday’s assign- 
ment.) 

5. What lesson can we learn from the fact that 
grass is short-lived? (Tuesday’s assignment.) 

6. How did Christ use grass as a nature il- 
lustration? (Luke 12:23 or Matthew 6:30, mem- 
ory verse.) 

7. How does growing grass teach us to en- 
dure ill-treatment? (Thursday’s assignment.) 

Review the memory verse. 





Skunk in the Well 
From page 19 


a pan of meat scraps to the string. Then I 
would lower the pan into the well. Mr. 
Skunk, being very hungry, would climb 
aboard and eat greedily, while I, stand- 
ing at a great distance, would slowly hoist 
him out. A camera would be set for action 
with a long string attached to the shutter, so 
that with the help of my oldest boy, Bill, we 
could get an action shot of our kindness 
and cleverness. 

All was soon set. The instant the pan hit 
the water the skunk made a hop and two 
skips to the far side of the hole. Cautiously 
he retraced his steps, pausing at a safe 
distance and extending his neck toward the 
pan. I jiggled it just a bit in an effort to 
get closer. Striped Back stamped the ground, 


whirled about, and prepared to fire. I too 
wheeled around and ran, lest a cloud en- 
velop me and necessitate my temporary iso- 
lation from the civilized world. 

After several more unsuccessful attempts 
to lure the animal onto the tray, I made a 
wire hook and fastened it to the end of a 
long stick. “Maybe the skunk can be 
hooked,” I reasoned. But the only success 
was to catch the long hairs of his tail twice 
and hoist his hind feet off the ground. 

As a last resort Bill and I replaced the 
hook with a fine wire noose. We were get- 
ting desperate. So was the skunk. Fortu- 
nately the wind was in our favor, blowing 
most of the “strong protest” toward the 
kitchen window and giving the rest of the 
family more benefit of the skunk’s disap- 
proval than we were getting. 

At last the noose slipped over the skunk’s 
head and front legs. Slowly I tightened and 
raised. The moment the animal cleared the 
well cover, I called excitedly, “Bill, pull the 
shutter.” The string stuck. Mr. Skunk was 
left dangling in midair while I stepped over 
to untangle things. He also lost no time 
getting untangled, as the loud plop in the 
water below clearly told us. He had fallen 
back in! 

To snare the fellow again in the fast- 
gathering darkness, was anything but easy. 
But success came at last. This time I had 
him only by the neck. Breathlessly I drew 
him to the surface. The camera clicked 
(no picture—too dark). 

I gently set the mud-plastered, bedrag- 
gled Mr. Skunk on a pile of dirt. The noose 
released. He looked back for just an instant 
as if to say, “Thank you.” But judging from 
the position of his tail I very much doubted 
his sincerity, as he mustered the last bit of 
his soaked dignity and waddled into a 
thicket of Oregon ash. 
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ARE LIKE 
BOATS 


They can take you to lands afar or trans- terways to reach otherwise inaccessible 
port you to portions of our own coun- places, nor are they expensive. So climb 
try. Books, unlike boats, require no wa- aboard hours of reading pleasure. 


Ice-Bound Labrador 


SHARNA OF ROCKY BAY, by Alice Mertie Underhill $2.50 
The High Sierras 
SMOKE IN THE SKY, by Ruth Wheeler $3.50 


Far-Off India 
MOHANRAJ, A High-Caste Boy of India, by Elva Gardner $2.50 


SEEING AMERICA WITH RALPH AND RUTH, $2.50 


s Across North America 
by Elton A. Jones 


Order any of these books from your Church Missionary Secre- 
tary or your Book and Bible House. 

When ordering by mail, allow 15 cents for the first book and five 
cents for each additional book to cover mailing costs. Sales tax as 
applicable. 


PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, MOUNTAIN VIEW, CALIF. 








SHIPS THAT MADE HISTORY—No. 


Sore * 
OFFICIAL U.S. NAVY PHOTO 


THE U.S.S. NAUTILUS 


Powered by Uranium 


T IS now 11:14, sir.” The navigating of- 

ficer was speaking to the commander. “In 
one more minute we should be at the North 
Pole.” At 11:15, on August 3, 1958, those 
men reached the pole—in a boat. 

For the first time in history a boat had 
gone to the North Pole! Much of the way, 
too, the boat was four hundred feet below 
the surface of the water, and that water was 
covered with ice fifteen feet thick! 

This history-making ship was the USS. 
Nautilus, and it was different from all the 
ships that had been built before it. The Vi- 
kings’ ships, you remember, were powered 
by rowers, and they had to stop when the 
rowers got tired. H.MS. Victory was pow- 
ered with sails and had to stop when the 
wind died. The Clermont was powered 
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with an engine and paddle wheels and had 
to stop when the coal ran out. But the Naw- 
tilus is powered with a propeller and an 
atomic reactor that uses uranium, and the 
uranium practically never gives out. Already 
the Nautilus has gone hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles and has not yet had to add 
fuel. It is still using the same little bit of 
uranium it started with. 

That is one reason the Nautilus is abl 
to go to places no ship ever went before. 
But the real reason is that prophecy must 
be fulfilled. And you remember that the 
prophet Daniel said, in chapter 12, verse 4, 
that at “the time of the end: many shall run 
to and fro.” That’s just what people are do- 
ing in these modern ships. It is a sign that 
history is almost over. Jesus is coming soon. 








